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efficiency, and the modest comfort of its people, with CHAP. the extravagance of an aristocratic government in England, from which the mass of the people were practically excluded both in legislative and executive branches for so many years after the reform of 1832. This was, however, only the fugitive impression of a traveller; and we may well remember by way of extenuation that other great men of the time were tempted in the same direction. These were the days when Carlyle was devoting fourteen years to his ten volumes of panegyric on Frederick the Great, and Comte was giving the Prussian king's name to the month of Modern Statesmanship in his famous Calendar. Turgot, the noblest of French reformers, assumed a centralised authority as the source and engine of improvement.
In the days when with indomitable industry and tact Cobden was pushing forward the French Commercial Treaty, he fell into some disgrace with two different sets of people. First came the narrow economists who espied in a treaty the damning heresy of reciprocity. Next there were uncompromising politicians who could not bear to think of him in confidential relations with the Man of Sin, who had shed much blood and broken a parliament to plant himself on a despotic throne. No doubt the common condonation of Napoleon's start in empire, followed as that was by all the arts of corruption, political enervation, and military repression, was shallow enough. He was at any rate accepted as their ruler by the French majority, and this seemed whitewash thick enough to justify a valuable political bargain with him. A touch of mephistophelian consolation was found for over-fastidious critics of theticalrankfort against the Treaty ofleast vital andngofOL. I  In short, heitlearness, "tod have found comfort in a firm calculation of the conditions. . . . We will not attack you as Voltaireerity of those he was among in their prayers. But we will talk over the merits of the case. haveblaze of living light,
